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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


Eighteen Maxims of Neatness and Order. By Teresa Tidy. \8mo. 
pp. 41. The Twentieth Edition. Hatchard and Son. 

A Book which has arrived at its twentieth edition, cannot be called 
anew one; but if our readers were as little acquainted with it as 
ourselves when we saw it advertised the other day, and if it be a 
good book, and a neat one, and fresh from the publishers, it may 
he said to be as good as new. Besides, agreeably to the title of 
this department of our paper, we claim a right to notice old books, 
if they contain anything that will bear new recommendation. 

The present then is a neat little tidy book, worthy of the name 
of its authoress, calculated to do a great deal of good, and not the 
less calculated because it is only price ninepence. It is intended 
chiefly for the use of young ladies, and should have been so desig- 
nated in the title-page ; but like all books that are good for any 
set of persons, it may be useful to others. At all events, eighteen 
pieces of virtue ata half-penny the piece, are not dear; and every- 
thing is virtue which helps to add to the comfort of society. We 
only wish people could find out, that! nothing is virtue which does 
not. 

We have not much faith, we confess, in the utility of maxims, 
except for those who have gone half way to render them unneces- 
sary. Advice too is apt to be disliked, generally with reason, 
because we see in it the pragmaticalness of the adviser, rather than 
his wish to do us good. But well-tempered mothers and sensible 
young ladies may render doctrine as pleasant as any other proof 
of good-will; and we look upon a book like the present,—and 
indeed any other book,—as calculated chiefly, if not exclusively, 
for such as have an inkling within themselves that they have 
something to learn on most points, and a willingness “ in reason,” 
to do the best upon all. These in fact are the only sensible people, 
and as such people, if young ladies, are subject in common with 
inferior mortals to the wearing of bonnets, and the accumulation of 
dust, we say let them listen to Mrs Teresa Tidy, agreeing with the 
old gentlewoman where they can, and not refusing to take a good 
hint should Teresa now and then purse up her mouth a little 
too much, or betray too great an anxiety about a folded leaf. 
Allowances must be made for professional extremes; but there 
is a Sybaritism in the strict liver as well as the lax; and we 
confess we do not understand Tidy when she says that ‘ turning 
down the corner of aleaf, or placing an open book with its face upon 
the table, when suddenly called away from your studies, are customs 
too unlike a gentlewoman to require notice.” It is very unlike 
a bookseller ; for he knows the value of the paper and print ; but 
how it is ‘‘unlike a gentlewoman,” we eannot see. We do not 
recommend the using of books in this manner, especially as to 
the corner of the leaf; but we should say that Teresa was here in 
a state of ultra professional enthusiasm, and should be sorry if a 
table should not be clean enough, or a young lady should never 
have anything good enough in her head, when suddenly called 
away from her book, to let her place the book in this criminal pos- 
ture. The beautiful mahogany and the open-faced book might be 
allowed, once and away, to salute each other with innocence. The 
spirit of reading is so much superior to the letter of it, and the 
formal handlers of books so little alive in general to a right 
rummage of them, that we hate to hear of an excessive care of their 
outsides, of a jealous eye to borrowed ones, and Teresa’s adjutant- 
general metaphor of ‘a daily roll-call.” We speak disinterestedly, 
for we have lent a great many more books than we have borrowed, 
and lost in proportion. Now, cur motto on this occasion is “ All 
Sor the love of Books, or The Books well Lost.’ However, between 
these two extremes, Teresa’s to wit—and our own, the reader may 
do best to steer mid-way. 











‘If time is the stuff that life is made of, (as poor Richard says,) it 
may be added, that order and symmetry are the stuff that beauty 
is made of: and, if independence is one of the chief ingredients 
of human comfort, no fine lady need despise the task of employ- 
ing her hands as well as eyes in arranging the ménage which is the 
scene of it. By these means, she will be better prepared to enter 
a cottage, should the changes of human life demand it from her ; 
and many a cottage has more true elegance than an ill-arranged 
villa.’ . 

Brava, Teresa mia! Just now you appeared a little too formal, 
forsaking the spirit for the letter; but now we see you presi- 
ding in a little snug pastoral establishment by the green lane’s 
side, as buxom as need be, and waiting tea for some happy lord 
and master. Never mind how you lay your book down, when you 
hear him coming. 

Our authoress’s maxims chiefly regard litter, lost time, punctu- 
ality, chests of drawers, folding and rolling up, dust, lumber, din- 
ner-time, books, packings, and flat-candlesticks. She might have 
considerably augmented her stock out of Swift’s Directions to 
Servants ; and we miss other good pieces of advice, such as neat- 
ness in sealing letters, in eating and drinking, in disposing the day 
clothes properly at night by the bed-side, and in other matters (if 
she had address enough) respecting the treatment of bed-rooms. 
If Swift had been a man of a proper delicacy in conversation, we 
should sometimes have been tempted to think (knowing how great 
a man he was, and how full of cares about mankind) that he made 
a martyr of his reputation for the sake of doing good on the score 
of cleanliness. For our parts, who are free enough of speech upon 
some points, but carry it perhaps to an extreme of fastidiousness on 
others, it is not without annoyance that we quote even the follow- 
ing observations of our authoress upon a matter, which the present 
modes certainly carry to a singular pitch of thoughtlessness, and 
which may do more harm to women, otherwise delicate, than they 
have any conception of. One little cause of disgust will sometimes 
break up years of admiration, nay of regard ; unless the affection 
be very strong or very reflecting. 

‘ Never sally forth from your own room in the morning with- 
out that old-fashioned article of dress, a pocket: discard for 
ever that modern invention called a ridicule, (properly reti- 
cule,) and remember that a pocket-handkerchief is’ the most 
disgusting and unladylike article of litter that can be ex- 
posed to view, which must often occur where there is no pocket. 
In olden time it was thought characteristic of an unbred per- 
son to come into a room, or sit down with a pocket handkerchief 
in her hand. Not only is this custom introduced, but it is now too 
common an enormity for a young lady, when she is sitting down 
to a writing-desk or pianoforte, to place it by her side. This ap- 
pendage, being forgotten when she has finished her occupation and 
goes out of the room, is often left, an unfortunate memorial of its 
owner, and a disgrace to the apartment. Perhaps a sumptuary 
law might be wholesome, to prevent this article from being =| 
mitted upon the list of embellishments, by a worked or lace border, 
an expedient by which it has been known to usurp the empire of 
the fan.’ 

The true cause of this carelessness about handkerchiefs is un- 
doubtedly the fashion of not wearing pockets; that is to say, the 
reason why we should like a lady’s person," is sacrificed to personal 
appearance! We are to admire a shape, at the hazard of acquiring a 
disgust to it! But shape and proportion themselves, if the ladies 
knew all, are allied to moral beauty; that is to say, they affect us 
as they do, not merely out of animal instinct, but for the sake of 
the harmony and gentleness we see in them, and the absence of any 
thing harsh or hostile to our impressions. Now if moral harshness 
be brought in to contradict this beauty—if the lady be insensible to 
the soul of her own attractions—if she pay us the compliment of 
supposing that we can see her, with impunity, alive to nothing but 
outside, and losing the care not to disgust in the self-complacency 
of her vanity—she becomes acommon person in our eyes, no better, 
nay, not so good as if she had no beauty at all, for we become irri- 
tated at the contradiction, and at the slur it threatens to cast upon 
all other beauty. Observe—we are far from undervaluing the 
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human being as it is, if it does not undervalue itself. It has a right 
to consider the infirmities of the frame with all the indifference it 
can, as long as it is not indelicate ; but the right and the delicacy must 
go together. Grossness, or the provocation of painful and revolting 
ideas, tends to sacrifice the infinite to the low, and is the first step 
(whatever bad habits may induce otherwise pleasant people to 
imagine) to loathing and being loathed. On the other hand, grace- 
ful and pleasurable ideas give a sprightly exaltation to the being, 
sacrifice the little to the great, and put us in the finest way of liking 
human nature, and being liked by it. In other words, the soul 
must be still lovelier than the body, in order that the body may have 
justice done to its exceeding loveliness. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regions, &c. and an Account of the Whale-Fishery. By Professor 


Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh Murray, Esq. F. R. S. E., | 


(Vol. I. of Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) 
[Further Extracts. ] 


WE make some further extracts, of an interesting nature, from this 
work. The first reminds us of a story of a bear, very similar to 
the one here given, if not the identical one; though aecording to 
our recollection, there was a particular or two that threw something 
of a comic air over the commencement of the unfortunate tragedy. 
Yhe bear in the story we allude to (if we remember it rightly) came 
upon the mate of a vessel, while he was cutting wood ashore, or 
doing something to a boat; and putting its paws on his shoulders, 
induced him to think it one of his companions. He accordingly 
told it more than once to ‘ have done,” when happening to lift up 
his eyes, as he stooped, he saw a messmate at a little distance before 
him, looking at him with horror. His astonishment at this sight 
was turned into greater horror, when the man, recovering his speech, 
exclaimed to him in a piteous tone—‘* Oh mate! It’s a bear!” 
Comic feelings will often intrude upon tragic description, some- 
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times to alleviate their effect. We can never think of this story 


without fancying these words uttered by Liston. 


‘The annals of the north are filled with the most perilous and 
fatal conflicts with the Polar bear. The first, and one of the most 
tragical, was sustained by Barentz and Heemskerke, in 1596, during 
their voyage for the discovery of the north-east passage. Having 
anchored at an island near the straight of Waygatz, two of the sailors 
landed, and were walking ashore, when one of them felt himself 
closely hugged from behind. Thinking this a frolic of one of his 
companions, he called out in a corresponding tone, ‘ Who's 
there? Pray stand off.’ His comrade looked, and screamed out, 
“ A bear! a bear!” then running to the ship alarmed the crew 
with loud cries. The sailors ran to the spot armed with pikes and 
muskets. On theirapproach, the bear very coolly quitted the mangled 
corpse, sprang upon another sailor, carried him off, and, plunging 
his teeth into his body began drinking his blood at long draughts. 
Hereupon the whole of that stout crew, struck with terror, turned 
their backs, and fled precipitately to the ship. On arriving there, 
they began to look at each other, unable to feel much satisfaction 
attheir own prowess. ‘Three then stood forth, undertaking to 
avenge the fate of their countrymen, and to secure for them the 
rites of burial. They advanced, and fired at first from so respect- 
ful a distance that all missed. The purser then courageously pro- 
ceeded in front of his companions, and taking a close aim, pierced 
the monster's skull immediately below the eye. The bear, how- 
ever, merely lifted his head, and advanced upon them, holding 
still in his mouth the victim whom he was devouring; but seeing 
him soon stagger, the three rushed on with sabre and bayonet, and 
soon dispatched him. They collected and bestowed decent sepul- 
ture on the mangled limbs of their comrades, while the skin of the 
animal, thirteen feet long, became the prize of the sailor who had 
fired the success/ul shot.’ 


The following is a summary of the story of the Four Russian 
Seamen, who passed six years by themselves on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen: during which time they perhaps enjoyed more happiness 
(from good health) than they had been accustomed to, when they 
thouglit themselves better off; though latterly the death of one of 
them produced despendence. 


‘A Russian vessel which had sailed from Archangel for the 
whale fishery, in 1743, deing driven by the wind to the eastern 
coast of Spitzbergen, found itself beset amid floating ice without 
hope of deliverance ne of the party recollected that a hut had 
been erected on this coast by some of his countrymen, under the 
apprehension of being obliged to spend the winter there. He and 
three others set out to discover the place. With much difficulty 
they reached the shore, leaping from fragment to fragment of mov- 
ing ice, then, spreading themselves in different directions, they 
found the cottage, which, though ruinous, afforded shelter for tie 
night. Early in the morning they hastened to the shore, to con- 
vey to their comrades this happy intelligence. But what must 
have been their horror, when they saw only a vast open sea, with- 
gut a vestige of the ship, or even of the numerous icebergs which 


| gous to those of mankind. 


had been tossing through the waves! A violent gale had dis. 
persed them all, and apparently also sunk the vessel, which wags 
heard of no more. 

‘ These four unfortunate seamen, abandoned on this dreadfyl 
shore, having the long winter to pass without food, or arms and 
implements to procure any, did not, however, give way to despair, 
They had a gun with which they shot twelve deer; then their am. 
munition failed; but some pieces of iron were found on the shore 
which they contrived to fashion into pikes. At the moment when 
their stock of venison was nearly exhausted, they found occasion to 
employ these weapons against a Polar bear by which they were 
assailed. The animal being vanquished and killed, after a formi- 
dable struggle, supplied, for the present, all their wants. His flesh 
was food; his skin clothing; his entrails, duly prepared, furnished 
the string which alone had been wanting to coraplete a bow. With 
that instrument they were more than a match for the rein-deer and 
the Arctic fox, with the spoils of which they filled both their pantry 
and their wardrobe; and thenceforth they avoided, unless in cases 
of necessity, the encounter of the bear. Being destitute of cooking 
utensils, they were obliged to devour the food nearly raw—dried 
either by suspension in the smoke during the long winter, or b 
exposure to the heat of the sun during the short summer. Yet this 
regular supply of fresh meat, and above all, the constant exercise to 
which necessity prompted, enabled them to preserve their health 
entire during six years, in which they looked in vain for delivey- 
ance. In this time they killed 10 bears, 250 rein-deer, and a multi. 
tude of foxes. At the end of six years one of them died, when the 
three survivors sunk into despondence, giving up all hopes of relief, 
and looking forward to the moment when the last of them would 
become the prey of the bears. Suddenly, on the 15th August 1749, 
they descried a vessel at sea. They lighted fires on the heights, 
hoisted a flag formed of rein-deer skins, and were at length disco- 


| vered by the ship, which proved to belong to their native country. 


They loaded her with such a quantity of skins and lard, as enabled 
them to pay 80 roubles for their passage, and afterwards to make a 
profitable voyage.’ 


We conclude with another passage respecting the perils of the 
whale-fishery. The whale is a gentle as well as awefully powerful 
creature, partaking in some measure of habits and affections analo- 
It seems a pity to pursue him to his 
frozen haunts; but the fishers, doubtless, do not think of this: 
they are occupied with their own affections and necessities, and 
boldly undergo dangers which at least divide our sympathies for 
them with those for the poor whale. 


‘The year 1777 was one which exhibited, on the greatest scale, 
all the vicissitudes of this occupation. Captain Broerties, in the 
Guillamine, arrived that year on the 22d of June, at the great 
bank of northern ice, where he found fifty vessels moored and 
busied in the fishery. He began it prosperously : the very next 
day indeed he killed a large whale. The day after, a tempest drove 
in the ice with such violence that twenty-seven of the ships were 
beset, of which ten were lost. Broerties, on the 25th of July, 
seeing some appearance of an opening, caused the Guillamine to be 
warped through by the boats ; but, after four days’ labour, she found 
herself, with four other ships, in a narrow basin, enclosed by icy 
barriers on every side. The captain, foreseeing the danger of 
permanent besetment, obliged the crew to submit to a diminution 
of their rations. 

‘On the Ist August, the ice began to gather thick, and a violent 
storm driving it against the vessels, placed them in the greatest 
peril for a number of days. On the 20th a dreadful gale arose 
trom the north-east, in which the Guillamine suffered very con- 
siderable damage. In this awful tempest, out of the five ships two 
went down, while a third had sprung a number of leaks. ‘The 
crews were taken on board the two remaining barks, which they 
greatly incommoded. On the 25th all the three were completely 
frozen in, when it was resolved to seek aid from four vessels which 
a few days before had been driven into a station at a little distance; 
but by the time of their arrival two of them had been dashed to 
pieces, and the other two were in the most deplorable condition. 
Two Hamburgh ships, somewhat further removed had perished in 
a similar manner. Meantime the former came in sight of Gale 
Hamke’s Land, in Greenland, and the tempest still pushing them 
gradually to the southward, Iceland at length appeared on the left. 
The two more distant ones, commanded by Dirk Breer and Roel of 
Meyer, found alittle opening through which they contrived to 
escape. The crews of the three others were beginning to hope 
that they might at last be equally fortunate, when on_ the 15th 
September a whole mountain of ice fell upon the Gu'lliamine. 
The men, half naked, leaped out upon the frozen suriace, saving 
with difficulty a small portion of their provisions. ‘The broken 
remnants of the vessel were soon buried under enormous piles of 
ice. Of the two ‘other ships, one commanded by Jeldert Janz had 
met a similar fate, and there remained only that of Jans Ci str:cum, 
to which all now looked for refuge. By leapingfrom one fragment 
of ice to another, the men, not without danger, contrived t» reach 
this vessel, which, though in extreme distress, received them on 
board. Shattered and overcrowded, she was obliged immediately 
after to receive fifty other seamen, the crew of the Jans Chris- 
tianaaz of Hamburgh, which had just gone down, the chief har- 
pooner and twelve ofthe mariners having perished. The nume- 
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rous companies, squeezed into the crazy bark of Castricum, 


suffered every kind of distress. Famine, in its most direful form, THE PLAY- GOER. 


to stare them in the face. All remoter fears, however, gave 
way, when, on the 11th October, the vessel went to pieces in the 
game sudden manner as the others, leaving to the unfortunate 
sailors scarcely time enough to leap on the ice with their remaining 
stores. With great difliculty they reached a field of some extent, Drury Lane. 
and contrived with their torn sails to rear a sort of covering ; but, | We indulge ourselves, by way of variety, with a notice of the ballet 


sensible that, by remaining on this desolate spot, they must | which we saw last night at this theatre, called the Romantic 
certainly perish, they saw no safety except in scrambling over the 


surface to the coast of Greenland, which was in view. Amour oe, The plots of ballets are seldom painfully clear ; the 
na infinite toil they effected their object, and happily met some violence of their nods of the head, and other explanatory gestures, 
inhabitants, who reccived them hospitably, and regaled them with | is apt to be lost upon us: we wish extremely to comprehend the 
dried fish and seal’s flesh. Thence they pushed across that dreary | old father who tries to thump the mystery into us with his stick, 
region, treated sometimes well, and sometimes churlishly ; but by | and the youth or his mistress who comes delicately bending to the 


means or other they succeeded at length, on the 13th March, . : : 
> ining the Danish settlement of Frederickshaab. There they front of the stage, with a sidelong eye and the aforesaid nods, to 


were received with the utmost kindness; and, being recruited from illustrate all which the father has left obscure ; but = endea- 
their fatigues, took the first opportunity of embarking for Den- | VOurs are seldom repaid. We only get a general a Bmage that 
mark, whence they afterwards sailed to their native country. there is love going on, that the old gentleman does not like it, and 
‘The source, however, of the most constant alarm to the whale- | that the young people do. 
fisher is connected with the movements of that powerful animal, 
against which, with most unequal strength, he ventures to contend. usually intelligible. We are unable, for want of help in the play-bills 
Generally, indeed, the whale, notwithstanding its immense strength, | psc arta A , h Scheel h ? 
is gentle, and even passive, seeking, even when he is most hotly to distribute the characters to the names o ; e anova to whom 
ursued, to escape from his assailants by plunging into the lowest | they belong ; so we must content ourselves with stating, that there 
deptlis of the ocean. Sometimes, however, he exerts his utmost is a party of gallant young sailors, come home from sea, who ap- 
force in violent and convulsive struggles; and per oem 2 with | pear, the moment they land, to be joined by all the pretty girls of the 


which, when thus engaged, he comes into collision, is dissipated or place; and of course fall a dancing with all their might. An old 
destroyed in an_ instant. The Dutch writers mention Jacquez | 


Vienkes of the Gort Moolen (Barley Mill) who, after a whale had | gentleman issues from a house, and detaches two or three of these 
been struck, was hastening with a second boat to support the damsels, at the same time driving the men away. A fantastic 
first. The fish, however, rose, and with its head struck the boat | lover then makes his appearance, with a huge neck-cloth, who is 
so furious that it was shivered to pieces, and Vienkes was thrown | patronized by the father, but-rejected by all the young ladies. 
with its fragments on the back of the huge animal. Even then | fe dances however with one of them, his dance being parodied 


this bold mariner darted a second harpoon into the body of his | 21) the while behind him by the favourite sailor. The other 
victim ; but unfortunately he got entangled in the line and could : 


not extricate himself, while the other party were unable to approach | sailors return, of course with their damsels, all dancing as hard 
near enough to save him. At last however the harpoon was dis~ /as they can drive; the Romantic Amoureuxr is hustled about, 
engaged, and he swam to the boat.’ |and whirled from one to the other; and the goddess of 
5 A OR I ER EEE RD —_.____________ | his idolatry completes his mortification by sealing his eyes, not with 
‘ pm — i x ae | a kiss, but with a handful of flour. In fine, the true lovers prevail ; a 
CHA'T AND MISCELLANIES. "collateral lady and gentleman, who are always good-natured enough 
Pun upon Pun.— Cabri au lait, a kid dressed in milk, is pro- | oe ey ee wragrsaes: verte ref at 16 Aga ne res 
nounced in the same manner as the word Cabriolet, a light carriage ; | back-ground, make their appearance, and perform the requisite 
whence the punsters of Paris give toa superior carriage of this kind | quantity of saltation; and then there is a pell-mell dance, and the 
the name of Catri a la créme, a kid dressed in cream.—French | curtain falls. 
Homonymes. This is a clever ballet, cleverly performed. We have never seen 
AnoLo-Gattic ADVERTISEMENT (from an American paper).— a better mock-dance that the one performed by Monsieur Simon 
I, Jean de Merion, bein obligé trou _necessite, to teaci de langue (we believe), the author. It was awkward, and ludicrously stiff 


AIRE 44 > da > > ‘ : = 6 , whilde 3 ; . ois ib e . 
Francaise a tous de peuple, I be glad you send your childs A moi. | in the joints, without being overdone. A young lady near us 
Je demeure a toder ind of Second Street. Oh, Lave forgot to say 


I make sausages & vendre, et | ave four dollars a month pour teach laughed all the while this ey acl ee stage, ee ge- 
the plus polite langue d’Europe. nuine glee that did us good to hear it. Mons. Gilbert (if such is the 

Georce Tue Finst.—I do remember something of George the ™?™° of the Leaman collateral dancer above mentioned) was also way 
First. My father took me to St James’s while I was a very little Clever, vaulting hither and thither with elegance, and sometimes 
boy; after waiting some time in an ante-room, a gentleman came appearing almost to lie along the air. And two principal damsels 
in, all dressed in brown, even his stockings, and with a riband and twirl about to the music in good crisp and easy style, particularly 
star, He took me up in his arms, kissed me, and chatted some one of them, who has a latitude of leg we have seldom seen equalled. 
time.— Walpole. She seemed about to step into one stage box, while she shook hands 
with the other. 








BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 














However, in the present instance, the plot appeared more than 











BeautiFuL Proverss.—Proverhs not only present ‘‘ le Lon gros 


° ” ° * i enews . =e 
sens qui court les rues,” but sometimes are expressed in elegant — yi1¢ appearance of the sailors at the commencement reminded us 
metaphor. I was struck with an oriental one of this sort, which I 


met with in some book of travels: “ With time and patience the f the episode of the Isle of Love, in the Lusiad. They are very 
leaf of the mulberry-tree becomes satin.”— The same. delicate sailors, not more genuine than becomes them; only we wish 
It ne a que le premier pas qui conte: “ The first step is the only they would not look so very grave in the face, while their lower 
difficulty.” This proverb was oddiy applied by alady, who hearing extremities are being so lively. The last scene, where alternate 
acanon in company say that St Piat, after his head was cut off, vows of the men and women part sideways from each other, is very 
walked two entire leagues with itin his hand, ** Yes, ma’am ; two pleasing. 
en i or we 1 leve it.”’ , re ° ° ° . . e 
intire leagues. I firmly believe it,” answered the lady: “on " 4¢ is a pretty fantastic world this, of dancing, to live in for half 
such an occasion, the first step is the only difficulty.”— The same. , . : 
P “ilps . an hour. We have only to fancy a planet, in which the people 
_ PerFect Conversation.—The nrst ingredient in conversation dance te-ennete touted alt salle aahanndaedeen tenia ee 
is truth, the next good sense, the third good humour, and the | C@7Ce 0 Music Insite ° 8 mre = 
fourth wit.—Sir W’. Temple. all the rest follows as reasonably as need be. You are approached 
Tue Mixy’s Discirtixs.—Study gives strength to the mind, i” trip, and avoided with atwirl. You bow to a bass-note ; spin 
conversation grace : the first is apt to give stiffness, the other sup- round like a top, in order to express a satisfaction ; make love with 
a, ove ives substance and form to the statue, the other /allet (instead of billet) doua; and if the lady gives you any 
polishes it. — The same. encouragement, you have a right to stretch out your leg as 
SONG far as possible behind you, holding her at the same time 
eee delicately by the waist ; while she stretches her leg with equal 
remoteness the other way, and looks fondly at the air. If 





(IMITATED FROM MAROT.) 
I’m belov’d of one so fair, 


Heaven beholds no beauty like her ; | FoR. Save man! an ie ae — Samep . gnod senile sd 
Envious eyes, and pens, beware ; : yourself, spinning, vaulting, and caressing, till you think fit, in the 
Not a glance must dare to strike her. _most elaborate manner, to make a present of your leg to the side 
Could the boy with blinded eyes scenery, The lady does the same on her part, first making a kind 
But unblind them to behold her; | of inverted cup of her petticoats, as she spins, and showing us how 
He would own the sweet surprise, | fat are the legs of fair dancers. And so, with a trip or too more 


And with loving arms enfold her. together, and another presentation of her by the waist to Heaven 
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knows whom, the lovers make a sudden hop into the shades, and 
the mystery concludes. 

We are inclined to like everything French at present; but our 
illustrious neighbours have now left some of their old celebrities 
far behind, and they can afford to be told that the best French 
dancing (on the stage) is, after all, not to be compared with the 
best Italian or Spanish. Those who have not seen De Martins of 
Italy, the very antelope of dancers (as a Persian might call her) 
have not seen what grace and activity can do conjoined; and a 
single Spanish bolero, with its fervid excess of life, and the very 
soul of motion beating time to its grace and energy, is worth a 
dozen evenings of the ostentation of twirls and tee-totums. (3 


Tue Love or Porrry anp Music.—I know very well, that 








many who pretend to be wise by the forms of being grave, are apt | 


to despise both poetry and music, as toys and trifles too light for 
the use or entertainment of serious men: but whoever find them- 
selves wholly insensible to these charms, would, I think, do well 


to keep their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their own tem- | 
per, and bringing the goodness of their natures, if not of their | 
understandings, into question: it may be thought at least an ill | 


sign, if not an ill constitution; since some of the fathers went so 
far, as to esteem the love of music a sign of predestination: as a 


thing divine, and reserved for the felicities of heaven itself.—Sir | 


William Temple. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Due attention will be paid to the ‘* Remarks on the word Rebus.” 

We are obliged to Mr K. but our time does not allow us to avail ourselves of 
the opportunity which he is good enough to favour us with. 

The ingenious Mr Sloman, ‘‘ Improvisateur Anglais,’ having favoured us 
with an acrostic on our merits, we are obliged to put our self-denial to the 
test, in abstaining from their publication: for if we inserted acrostics to 
ourselves, with what face could we decline the multiplicity of the same 
compliments to others, which would, doubtless, be sent us. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 


WRECK ASHORE; 
OR, A BRIDEGROOM FROM THE SEA. 
By Mr Bucxstone. 
Act L—Winrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O, SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, 
Marmaduke Magog, MrJ. REEVE. 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 
A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act II.—Summer. 





Walter Barnard, 


Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Blackadder, MrGALLOT, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH,} 
Marmaduke, MrJ. REEVE, 


Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


After which a New Comic Burletta, called 
SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 
OR, MIMiC AKT AND ATTIC SCIENCE, 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS. SMITH, 

Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr GALLOT, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters:—Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer ; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conducror of the Steam Diligence; Katty O'Dab, au Irish Washerwoman ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 

Mr Eygostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude with the Spectacle called 
BLACK VULTURE, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 


Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 
Ianthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Octolar, Mr O. SMITH, 


Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMILH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Mac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLO?, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohoug, Mr EDWIN, 
Chingchis, Ximine, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 
charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 
Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt. 

Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Gnomes employed in the 
Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Gold-Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 


es 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANB, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By Suenipan}]. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs GLOVER 
Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. < 
| Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 7 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK, 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr HOOPER, 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 
Ist Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 
John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform (first time in this Country) 
Auber's Overture to ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” 





To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO. 
| [By H. M. Mitner, Esq. from the French]. 


| Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) —_—(firsttime) | Miss PEARSON, 
Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 


luis, Miss CHIKINI, 

| Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Maplesou, Kast, Jordon, Webster, &e., 

| Fishermen’s Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD, 
| Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Dou Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Rutivn , Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mi HOWARD, 
YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 

Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
Attendants, Pages, &. &. 
A Spanisu Bo ero. 
By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 
Principal Dancers :—Misses Barnet, Baseki, Ballin, M’Henry, Lane, 
Mesdames Vallancey, Gear, Willmott, Webster, Claire, E. Jones, Giitfths, 
Messrs Howell, Wieland, Chikini, Baker, Bartlett, Downe, Stanley. 


| Moreno, Mr 





On Monday, Henry the Fifth. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening A New Play, (in Three Acts) to be called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL. 
Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 
Miss H.CAWSE, Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 
(From the Theatre Royal, Bath—her first appearance in London.) 
Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 
Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 

Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE, 
Valentine, Mr WILSON, (his 3d appearance on this stage.) 
Benedetto, Mr G. BENNETT. Harry Fortesque, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
Guiscard, Mr Irwin, Ist Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr Holl. 
Neopolitan Lovers. Mons. D’Albert, Mrs Bedford, Folly, Mrs Vedy, 
Cupid, Mrs Kendall. 

Masqueraders. Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, Heath, King, 

F. Sutton, Beale, Barclay, Birt, Benedict, Caulfield. ; 
Mesds. Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasin, 
Vials, Appleton, Brown, Daly, Goodson, Goodwin. 
Gondoliers, &c. Messrs. Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, Shegog, S. Tett 
C. Tett. 
Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennant, &c. 


Zoranthe, 





After which, (9th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 


THE BLUE ANCHOR. 
[By Mr Pocock]. : 

Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
Bessy Bowline, Tom eens Mrs KEELEY, 

Sally Bowline, Daugh ters, Miss VIALS, ’ 

Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, IXitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
; Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr'I. P. COOKE. 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr 
Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, . 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY, 





| 





FARLEY, 





| Rullock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 
Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Mr ADDISON. 


| Humphrey, 
| 


| On Monday (by Command of their Majesties) The Provoked Husband ; 
and Teddy the Tiler. 
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